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RURAL SCENES AND CUSTOMS IN 
THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
Some of the early years of my life were spent in a 
secluded village in Wiltshire, not very many miles 
from Salisbury Plain. It was a lovely spot. Rich 
meadow-lands, with thick clustering elms and beeches, 
marked the course of a pretty rippling stream, called 
by courtesy ‘the river;’ beyond, on each side of the 
valley, rose the softly-swelling downs, over which you 


might roam for miles together, with finest thymy turf 
below your fect, and the glorious heavens above you, 
without meeting with any obstacle in the shape of fence 
or gate to obstruct your passage. The village consisted 
@fone long street, with cottages on each side; but not 
in a straight town-like row, for some stood a little back 
from the road, surrounded by gardens or orchards ; and 
others abutted on the street, presenting some pictu- 
esque buttress. or gable, which effectually broke the 
monotony of the appearance which would have other- 
wise prevailed. Almost every house was clothed with 
toses, honeysuckles, or other bright flowers ; and their 
toofing, composed either of dark thatch, or of the mas- 
five stone-tile peculiar to that district, harmonised well 
with the colouring of mature, and gave a very pleasing 
appearance to the dwellings. 

The village of Stockdale boasted of but three gentle- 
men’s houses. A noble Elizabethan edifice, built of 
stone, and exhibiting the eight gables, large porches, and 
deep casemented windows, with their heavy stone mul- 
lions and tracery belonging to that period, was its 
pride; over one of the porches was a beautiful oriel 
window, an appendage to a splendid antique drawing- 
room, which formed one of the architectural boasts of 
the county. This house belonged to the lord of the 
manor. At the other end of the village stood the other 
two houses that I have named, one belonging to the 
clergyman, the other to an old widow lady. Both of 
these were good old brick houses, separated only by 
their respective lawns and gardens, and by the quiet 
church-yard, in which stood an old stone church. On 
an open rising-ground just below the gate of the church- 
yard, were the remains of an ancient carved stone cross, 
sheltered by a group of fine old lime-trees. 

It was a sparkling frosty morning in early winter, when 
from the windows of Mrs Pryce’s house, which I have 
named as near that part of the village, I observed a 
great gathering of people under these trees, and around 
the relics of the cross. Business of a very exciting 
nature seemed to be going on there; men and women 
in their working garbs were bustling about; and the 
children, just freed from Miriam Doughty’s school 


close by, were clustering round, some with their hands 


tucked under their arms, to keep them warm, others 
frisking about like wild colts, running, leaping, and 
rejoicing. Suddenly the trees and the old cross, with 
those who stood about it, were illuminated with a glow 
of red light; long bright flames were seen to mount 
on high, licking the branches of the limes, and writh- 
ing and wave and flicker in the air, whilst a burst of 
exultation rose from the bystanders. ‘ What are they 
doing ?’ asked I: ‘ what is it all about?’ ‘’Tis only 
burning a pig, ma’am!’ was the amusing reply. I was 
much in the same state of astonishment as that which 
beset a learned judge of assize, when on one of his 
western circuits he found himself called on to sum up 
the evidence on a pig-stealing case, and could not 
satisfy his mind on some points of the evidence, which 
included a statement of a similar occurrence. ‘ Gentle- 
men of the jury,’ said he, ‘I must leave it to yourselves 
to decide how far it is probable that a man would incur 
all this risk to obtain an animal with the sole purpose 
of burning it when he had done so.’ ‘Why should 
these people be such blockheads as to thus destroy 
their property ?’ thought I. ‘Why perpetrate such a 
cruelty?’ I, however, soon ascertained that it was not 
an auto-da-fé, and that the poor animal was not being 
burned alive; and throwing on my bonnet and shawl, 
I was soon in the thick of the throng. 

At first, the flames, which were continually fed by 
the lookers-on with handfuls of dry straw, obscured 
the object round which they were playing, and the 
smoke and flashes of fire which circled through the air 
prevented me from seeing what was going on; but 
anon the flames died away, and there lay poor piggy, 
stretched on a rude bier prepared for the purpose, his 
hide all clouded with smoke and dirt, and looking most 
dismal. I found, on inquiry, that it was no mystic rite 
which had been performing, but merely an ordinary 
utilitarian operation. In Wilts and Hampshire, it is 
the custom to singe the hair from the carcass of the 
slaughtered pig, instead of cleansing it, as in other 
counties, by means of pouring scalding water over it, 
and then scraping out the bristles with a knife ; and it ° 
is this difference in management which in part makes 
the bacon of those counties so much preferable to that 
of Devon or Somerset, where the scalding process pre- 
vails. In country villages, the burning usually takes 
place at some one authorised spot, in order to avoid the 
danger of fire which might arise from the too close 
neighbourhood of houses, and forms a sufficient reason 
for a gathering of the neighbours ; the whole scene is on 
such occasions exceedingly picturesque and amusing. 

A sheep-shearing custom in the same village was 
quite new to me, and as it may be also to my readers, 


I will mention it. | 
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emulation which goes on It was no easy task to reconcile the culprit to his fate 


? 
The young squire, who formed one of our party, 
and who was on that kindly footing with his father’s on the wall of the church, as 


should always exist to investigate the — were over 
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the first note of the dreaded bell, in the vain | clothed in pure white muslin. The whole tray in 

hope of deadening its sound, so that the elders may not | which it was laid was a bed of sweet fresh flowers, 
hear it. The curfew-bell is rung still, or was very | and all round the head and shoulders of the doll were 
in the town of Modbury, in South Devon, and | clustered sprigs of the fragrant myrtle which grows so 


ring at four in the morning, as an 


enjoy the blessings of artificial light and warmth. 
is bell i a 


one of a deeper tone slowly 
and peals the number of strokes 
to indicate the age of the month. This 
y reminder of the lapse of time has a solemn effect 
on a thoughtful mind, and well sums up that lesson 
which the striking of the clock is every hour inculcating. 
On Sunday, when the workman’s bell does not ring, the 

which sounds at seven o'clock in the morning. At 


at every corner, and seem to be consulting over some 
Every bud of blossom which appears in 
rose-bud on their rustic 


gentry are supposed to be up and about, the business of 
aha If your sitting-room windows happen 


have strolled into your garden after breakfast to inhale 
probably see a group of little girls, all clad in their 
Sunday’s best, and with fresh flowers in their hands 
walk, and a low hum of voices beneath your window. 
with a suppressed but just distinguishable titter as 
some of the bolder advance and give a modest at 


young 
special attraction on which all eyes 
are centered; for of course, if you are a stranger, 
you watch the movements of the mysterious little band 
with wondering admiration; and you will see few 
sights ‘than the bright and eager faces and 
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and sometimes to add some little books or pictures, 
apples or cakes. The whole of what is given is divided 


and strictly local. It may have originated in the 
days of Roman Catholic rule, and be a relic of some 
procession of the ‘ bambino’ or infant Jesus, in honour of 
the festival of St Philip and St James, which occurs on 
the 1st of May; or it may be that the highly-decorated 
doll, in its bed of flowers, is meant as a representa- 
tion of the goddess Flora, to whom May-day was dedi- 
pagan forefathers. Hone, in his Everyday 
Book, speaks of a custom in Northampton not altogether 
dissimilar to this. His correspondent says: ‘ The girls 
from the neighbouring villages of Ki , &e., on 
the morning of May-day, come into the town with 
May garlands, which they exhibit from house to house. 
The garland is composed of two 


streamers of various coloured ribbons ; these are affixed 
to a staff about five feet long, by which it is carried ; 
and in each of the apertures between the hoops is placed 
a smartly-dressed doll.’ 

A Cornish festival, avowedly in honour of Flora, and 
very remarkable for its antiquity as well as for the 
unusual association of the different classes of the inha- 
bitants in one common merriment, which seems almost 
to remind one of a continental carnival, deserves our 
notice, and must end our catalogue of rural customs. 

On the 8th of May, a festival is observed at Hel- 


some other places, called ‘ Furry, or Flora-day.’ This 
commences at an early hour in the morning, when the 
streets resound with music and mirth. No man is al- 
lowed to work; and if any is caught transgressing this 
rule, he is instantly set astride on a pole, carried off on 
men’s and sen to leap over the river, 
from which doom he is allowed to escape on paying a 
fine towards the expenses of the day. Should he prefer 
the leap, he usually goes in instead of over, for the river 
is of some considerable width. At nine in the morning, 


time or in the same party ; 
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ACHETTE OF NANTES. 


Seven months and a half had elapsed since the assas- 
sination of the Duke de Berri,* when, on the 29th of 
September 1820, his widow, the Duchess de Berri, gave 
birth to a son, to the great joy of the royal family, and 
apparently to that of the majority of the French people, 
inasmuch as it was hoped that the succession to the 
constitutional throne of France would be secured in 
the person of this infant heir-presumptive ; his uncle, 
the Duke d’Angouléme, at that time dauphin and heir- 
"ihe you not having or being likely to have any issue. 
oung prince, who was born at the 


was bestowed on him because the devotees then 

the ascendant at the court of his grandfather, Charles 
X., maintained that, after the fright his mother had 
received on that fearful night when her husband was 
murdered before her eyes, it was little short of a 
miracle that she had been preserved uninjured, and 
that this posthumous child of the unfortunate Duke de 
Berri should be a son; for by the salique-law then in 


ernmental system or régime in France, 
off by the bill-hook of Revolution, and the 
of Liberty set up in its stead, with the scions of 
Equality and Fraternity ingrafted upon it. That sapless 
tree, however, soon tottered, and eventually fell with 
the turbulent republic of which it was the emblem ; 
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or country-seat in the 

Rosny, a short distance from Paris. The 
were greatly attached to her, and with reason, 


It was said, and, I believe, 
made every possible effort to dissuade Charles X. from 
signing those fatal Ordinances which caused the popular || 
outbreak and Revolution of July 1830. At that period, | 
the Duchess de Berri was in her thirty-second year, | 
having been born on the 2d of November 1798. Her | 
father was Ferdinand L., king of the two Sicilies. She | 
was of fair complexion, with very light hair; her figure } 
was slight and elegant; and though she was not beau- | 
tiful, her countenance and manner were very attractive, | 
Her son, usually styled the Duke de Bordeaux, was at | 
the same date nine years and ten months; and her | 
daughter, who was called Mademoiselle, ten years and | 
ten months old. They were both carefully trained and | 
educated under their mother’s superintendence. 
Two years after the Revolution of July 1830—that is | 
to say, in the autumn of 1832—the Duchess de Berri | 


sion of the royal family from France. With scant at- | 
tendance, she reached the royalist province of Brittany, 
where, as well as in the adjoining and congenial district 
of La Vendée, aided and sheltered by the old families 
and the peasantry, she went from place to place, en- 
deavouring to foment a formidable agitation in favour 
of her son, now nearly twelve years old, whom she 
considered to be the rightful king of France, his grand- 
father, Charles X., having abdicated in his favour on 
the eve of his forced departure from France—namely, 
on the 2d of August 1830. To this day the stanch 
Royalists call him Henri V., though he is generally 
known as the Count de Chambord, a title derived from 
the fine old Chateau de Chambord, in Touraine, which 
was purchased by the pre- 
wane to him by that corporation when he was an 
infant. 

Such was the position, and such were the feelings of the 
Duchess de Berri at the period to which our narrative 
refers. She reached Nantes, the ancient capital of Brit- 


so ominous a fact being entertained by the authorities, 
The duchess usually resided with a well-tried royalist 


upon various matters connected with her momentous 
at hand, bent upon selling his benefactress. 
who had been baptised at Rome by 


months before her expedition to Brittany, on 
and seeming fidelity. 
him for his services; yet this creature subsequently 


entered into a mercenary 


left some dispatches at the house where the duchess 
was residing, accompanied 
from himself, under the signature of ‘ Hyacinthe,’ to be 


to paper. The duchess having consented to receive 


whose manner was afterwards recollected to have been 
embarrassed—took leave. 


At a second conference at Mesdames *s, in 
afternoon of Tuesday the 6th of November, when 


left Italy, whither she had retired soon after the expul- | 


tany, and remained there for some time, no suspicion of | 


family ; but she had selected the house of two ladies of | 
; | the name of Duguiny, in another quarter of the city, 
as the safest place of refuge in any unforeseen emer- | 
gency. Thither, too, she frequently repaired to consult | 


expedition. Firm and faithful were all her friends at | 
Nantes. One and all watched over her safety with the | 
piercing eyes of loyal affection ; but there was a Judas I 


In 1831, Simon Deutz, a converted German Jew, \ 
the Christian name | 
of Hyacinthe, after his patron the Archbishop of Paris, | 
was strongly recommended to the duchess as a reliable | 
person. Accordingly, she employed him for many | 
various | 
confidential missions, which he executed with great tact | 
The confiding duchess treated | 
him with the greatest kindness, and liberally rewarded | 


compact with the commissary- | 
general of police at Nantes, to deliver the duchess into | 
his hands. Towards the close of October 1832, Deutz | 


by an earnest written request 


permitted to see her, as he had some important intelli- | 
gence to impart, which it would be imprudent to commit | 


him, the interview took place at seven in the evening | 
of the 30th of October, at the house of Mesdames | 
Duguiny. It lasted an hour and a half, when Deutz— || 
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Peutz received some dispatches from the duchess, he 
took some pains to remind her of the fidelity and 
economy with which he had fulfilled the different 
commissions she had intrusted to him. Having ascer- 
tained that she, and the faithful ones who accompanied 
her, would dine that day at Madame Duguiny’s, he 
departed, and forthwith hastened to give information 

"y-general of police that his victim was 


Three friends, who were deservedly in the duchess’s 
confidence—the Baroness de Charette, Mademoiselle 
Celeste de Kersabiec, and M. Guibourg—were invited 
to join the dinner-party. It was a bright moon- 
light evening; and at about half-past five o'clock, 
the guests were assembled in Madame Pauline Du- 
guiny’s room, previously to the announcement of 
| dinner. ‘There were not any lights in the room. After 
conversing a little time about the beauty of the 
| evening, M. Guibourg advanced to the window, to 
|| admire the out-door effect of the moonlight—when, to 
| his dismay, he beheld a battalion of infantry silently 
| surrounding the house. He instantly gave the alarm, 
and all three hastened to the duchess’s room, where 
|| she had received Deutz less than two hours before. 
|| This room was a garret. Methinks I see it now, for I 
|| have been all over it. A poor-looking chamber it was; 
|| the furniture consisted only of a few rush-bottomed 
|| chairs and an old card-table, bereft of its former 
green-cloth covering. By way of embellishment, the 
|| duchess herself had pasted some common paper-hang- 
ing on the walls. Why, then, was this dreary attic 
emphatically called the duchess’s room? Because 
attached to it was the cachette—the hiding-place—to 
|| which she might flee in a case of imminent peril like 
the present. 

The Count de Mesnard—who had been her equerry 
in more prosperous days, and who now adhered to her 
in adversity—and Mademoiselle Stylite de Kersabiec, 
were with the duchess in the 

‘To the eachette—to the cachette ! madam,’ cried 
the new-comers. ‘The house is surrounded by troops! 
You are betrayed! There is not a moment to lose !’ 

All rushed to the cheminée, or fireplace, which is in 
an angle of the littlegarret. One of the party kneeling 
down on the hearth, touched a spring, and the plague, 
or iron plate forming the back of the fireplace, flew 
open, revealing a cavity between the wall of the chim- 
ney and the exterior wall of the house: this is the 
cachette. Into it the duchess, Mademoiselle Stylite de 
Kersabiec, the Count de Mesnard, and M. Guibourg, 
crept as quickly as possible on their hands and knees: 
the plaque was upon them, and the two ladies 
left the room.* 

It was indeed high time that the duchess and her 
companions were shut out of sight; for now the com- 
missary-general of police and his officers, all armed 
with pistols, and escorted by a detachment of the 
battalion which invested the house, entered it, and in 
a twinkling every room was occupied by soldiers. The 
commissary-general of police and his subordinates 
went direct to the garret where, from the treacherous 
Deutz’s description, they felt certain of finding the 
duchess; but the bird had flown up, or rather behind, 
the chimney, and nothing was to be seen but the old 
card-table, the rush-bottomed chairs, and a small 
crucifix on the rude mantle-piece. 

The police-officers stared at each other with astonish- 
ment, and loudly expressed their vexation at having 
missed their prey. But the wonderment and annoy- 
ance of all the officials reached to the highest pitch 
after a most rigorous but bootless examination of every 
room, nook, and corner, including the cellar. 


* This cachette is said to have been constructed for the tem- 
porary concealment of members of the royalist Duguiny family 


The commissary-general of police was evidently 
puzzled. The house, its inmates, and, above all, the 
garret, tallied exactly with the description given of 
them by Deutz; but he was not in the secret of the 
cachette. There was a sentry in every room, and the 
troops were still outside the house. The search was 
soon hotly recommenced; beds, chests of drawers, 
cupboards, and places not spacious enough to admit a 
grown person of even the smallest size, were ransacked 
to no purpose. The flooring and walls of each room 
were scrupulously sounded, but no hiding-place was 
found. The chimneys were inspected, and fires lighted 
in every room, including the garret ; but this maneuvre 
failed, and the fires’ were soon ‘extinguished. The 
adjoining houses were subjected to a search of the 
same description. In one of them there was a room 
which abutted on the mysterious garret next door: the 
rapping by the police against the wall was loud and 
long-continued, but not one of those official rappers 
proved to be a medium for eliciting a response from 
the other side of the wall. The servants were closely 
examined and cross-questioned ; and to their honour be 
it recorded, that neither this, nor threats, nor offers of 
large rewards, had the slightest effect—all kept the 
secret of the cachette. Mesdames Duguiny, although 
the sentries and police-officers had their eyes continu- 
ally upon them, shewed no signs of anxiety or alarm; 
on the contrary, they submitted with an air of lofty 
indifference to this intrusion on their privacy. When 
dinner was announced, they seated themselves at 
table, and bestowed the usual polite attentions on 
their guest, the Baroness de Charette. ‘The party 
appeared to be dining heartily, but with what appetite 
may easily be imagined. ‘The maid-servants who 
waited on them went through their task with steadiness 
and seeming unconcern. 

The y-general of police left the house at 
about midnight; but though baffled by six hours or 
more of fruitless search, he did not in the slightest 
degree slacken the stringent measures he had from the 
first adopted for preventing any escape from the: pre- 
mises. One or more sentries were still posted in every 
room, with orders to be continually on the alert, a 
and reporting to their officers every occurrence that 
might afford even the slightest frscy to the discovery of 
the duchess’s retreat. Immediately after the magistrate 
arrived at his official residence, he again closely ques- 
tioned Deutz, whose replies were in perfect accordance 
with his original declarations, and who now insisted 
that there must be some as yet undiscovered place of 
concealment at Mesdames Duguiny’s; for he averred 
that the duchess could not have left the house after his 
departure from it. 

And what was passing in the cachette during these 
rigid proceedings? The duchess and her faithful com- 
panions distinctly heard, and were highly amused by, 
the sonorous exclamations of their pursuers on finding 
the garret empty ; when, however, the fire was lighted, 
they began to feel uneasy. This annoyance soon 
ceased; but the violent knocking against the wall of 
the room in the adjoining house created much alarm, it 
not being by any means unlikely that the wall might fall 
in and crush them to death. Yet their courage never 
flagged, though it was afterwards tested to the uttermost. 

The night was very cold, and after a time, the two 
gendarmes, who were stationed in the garret, lighted’ a 
large wood-fire in the cheminée. At first, this was a 
relief to the prisoners behind the fireplace, who had 
been very imperfectly sheltered from the cold. by the 
slight roof; presently, however, this comforting warmth 
was conve’ into almost insufferable heat. The 
portal to their narrow prison—the iron chimney-back 
—soon became red-hot; and the crackling flames, so 
cheering and vivifying to the gendarmes, while stretch- 
—— their limbs in front of them, produced a state 

of purgatory to the unfortunates who were closely 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE HIGHWAYS. 
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i together behind the glowing screen. It mT Imperial Guard, respectfully 

: for any one of the party to remain land, and shewed her every possibl } 

in front of the red-hot plaque, the soldiers who were stationed i {} 

relieving each other was to change use, mounted to the garret on i] 

‘} but the space was so confined, that they ; and the news rapidly spread I | 

7 accomplish that needful gyration. To these suffer Berri had been captured. The general i 

: were added hunger and thirst, the latter aggrav: at Nantes, and other superior military i} 
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_ And we draw attention to it now, in the hope of direct- 


manage 
as it may throughout the day, while both parents are 
absent in the pursuit of some money-making pro- 
fession. This abandonment by the parents of their off- 
spring to the streets is not, in the majority of cases, to 
be ascribed to necessity: it is rather the opportunity 
of earning a second wage to supplement the income of 
the husband that tempts the wife abroad. Some idea of 
the number of children thus abandoned may be gathered 
from the spectacle afforded by the haunts and homes of 
the lower classes of labourers in fine weather. Infants 


father alone were amply sufficient 

of the household ; and we know 

child has been left to pine in sickness, and 
die, in the charge of a hireling remunerated 
weekly pence, while the mother, lured 

a profitable avocation, preferred attendin:; 
labour to watching by the sick-bed of 
Such barbarity as is implied in cases 

only have grown out of a long course 

to the parental obligation, countenanced b 
of numbers; but that such instances are 
with is undeniable. 

It would seem inevitable that children th 


they can hardly fail to be more or less exposed; and 
the wonder is, that they do not one and all go to swell 
the catalogue of criminals. That a vast number of 
them do become hopelessly demoralised, we can but 


from two and under, to eight or nine years of age, will | good 


be found in swarms huddled together on door-steps, or 
sporting in kennels in the near vicinity of their parents’ 
one room, to which often they have no access. In wet 
weather, the staircase of some dirty lodging-house is 
their peculiar domain, where the younger children may 
be found shivering in damp and darkness, while the 
elder, not unfrequently with babes in their arms, brave 
the wind and rain in pursuit of the excitement to be 
met with only out of doors. A hunch of bread, a few 
cold potatoes, or, it may be, a few half-pence, are given 
to them for provision during the day; and they may 
be seen daily at their wretched meals by any one who 
chooses to witness the spectacle. 

Some time ago, a statement, for the truth of which 
we could vouch, went the round of the newspapers. 
It was to the following effect:—A little girl of four 
or five years of age had been observed by the keeper 
of a ‘general shop,’ to come daily in the forenoon 
and purchase a farthingworth of pease or pea- 
flour. The shopkeeper questioned the little thing, 
and elicited the fact, that it was allowed a farthing a 
day by its parents, both of whom were in full employ, 
to support itself during their absence! Hunger had 
taught the child to mix a kind of pudding with pea- 
flour and water, which it found more satisfactory 
than the bread it could purchase with a farthing. 
This touching story excited some attention at the 
time, and it was said its publication shamed the mother 
into the performance of her duty; but it was deemed a 
solitary instance of parental inhumanity, and not, as it 
Teally was, one, though perhaps an extreme one, of ten 
thousand instances of a practice everywhere prevailing. 
Of this state of things, the policeman who has his beat 
in a district where the ing-classes congregate, 
knows infinitely more than the philanthropist. He 
could tell us a tale of lost children, and of his own 
never. 


ther words, they are 
orphans by day, and burdens by night, to unwilling 
parents. We should be blind not to recognise this as 
one great source of the vagabondage and criminality 
which have elevated juvenile delinquency in our day 
to the rank of a social terror and a legislative dilemma. 


selves. The moral atmosphere of the highways of the 
city, bad as it is, is not altogether and totally corrupt, 
or, if it be, there must be a power of resistance in the 
human character under the least favourable auspices. If 
the multitude of neglected and forlorn beings who there 
find their education sends forth troops of pickpockets, 
thieves, and shoplifters, it also sends forth an army of 
industrials, who are at all times ready for any work, 
however toilsome, disagreeable, or ill-remunerated. In 
London, there is a prodigious host of veritable born- 
natives, kennel-raised, who are ever clinging 


who, after skirmishing for food 
think themselves well off if they 


—for the night. 
characterise this 


streets, these virtues are not taught; the street is the 
arena of prodigality and display, and something which 
of 


much higher, and to all appearance more respectable. 
From experience, we are able to assert that the 
London street-boy, who has spent nearly the whole 
of his waking-life out of doors, is often as 
as his betters. It is true that when he is 
he is haunted by no admonitory recollections 
punctious visitings, and is a much greater rogue 


worth his while; but the average of those who 
scrupulously honest, is much more nearly equal in 
classes than might be imagined. Mr Hill, in his 
work upon Crime, has shewn that dishonesty i 


families from generation to generation. Tt might 


\| 
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i highways their home, and do these not become to them | ing the efforts of reformers to the right quarter, and of 3 
the nursery of what social virtues or vices they may | lessening the evil at its spring. We happen to know | 
chance to imbibe ? that instances are not wanting of children being thus 
Now, it is a rather curious and a very unpleasant | deserted by their natural guardians where the plea of 
fact, that to a far greater extent than is supposed, | want could not be urged—where the earnings of the 
this happens to be the case. Those who have read the intenance 3 
story of Mary Barton will remember how, in manufac- here the ' 
turing towns, this is shewn to be the result of a dire ly to 
necessity, because the earnings of both parents are there by a few 
required to produce enough for the bare sustenance of gains of 
the family—the infants being put out to watch and her daily 
ward at a merely nominal sum per head. But this offspring. : 
species of child-guardianship appears to be peculiar to his could 
manufacturing towns, and so far as we have been able difference 
| to remark, obtains but little, if at all, in the metropolis. le practice 
be met 
lus left to { 
| | be brought up, or to bring themselves up, in the streets, of 
| must fall a prey to the temptations and vices to which <4 
i| 
i } admit and deplore; but it is a fact at least equally Hy 
H | worthy of recognition, that by some means or other a ; 
| proportion of the children thus villainously exposed 
i | to contamination, are found at a later period of life } 
! | pursuing an honest calling, and one, too, in many cases t 
i] which they have either created or obtained for them- a 
| 
i} 
| 
round the skirts of commerce, thousands of whom have 
ae | i| | not known for years what it is to sleep in a bed, and 
| i throughout the day, 
| | have enough left to 
sly ! | procure them a shelter—they do not dream of a bed 
is || | umerous class as wanting in honesty, 
gn | i} | though it may be almost the sole virtue some of them 
re- | i] | possess. Prudence and economy they cannot reasonably 
ay || } | be expected to have learned, since no man ever Goes 
ion || | learn them until he becomes impressed with a sense of 
i | their value ; and such an impression can be derived only 
! from observation of their exercise at home. In the 
| 
! | honesty is not a rare qualification even of the street- : 
| educated class. We can test our opinion by fact and 
] | experience. An advertisement, or a notice stuck in an 
| | office-window—‘ Wanted an Errand-boy,’ will bring a { 
shoal of applicants from this class, as well as from one 
rents, but to the lane, alley, or close court where the F 
parents dwell when they are at home. ; 
| Here, then, is the distressing fact, not to be gainsaid, | 
\ that the children of our city labourers are cast out from | 
| home and into the highways, to pick up the experience 
| | the pilfering decent lad. He never does tl f 
| | halves; and when he does steal, takes care t : 
| 
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ve been little else than evil from their infancy. 
with no intent of making light of the evil 
the subject of this paper; nor should 
efforts of philanthropy, but rather stimulate 
because the same endeavours that may prevent 
will be no less 


very much towards the amelioration of the lot 
above described ; and hence we have seen 
Ragged Schools for the ignorant and 
poor, and reforming institutions, both — 
for the reclamation of the vicious. 
of improvement aiford suggestive facts, as 
confirmatory of the opinion we have expressed 
indicative of the nature of the remedy re- 
ws a variation in the numerical at’ 
and the attractions to be met with out 
it might almost serve for a 
blic’spectacle is going forward—when there 
the neighbourhood—or when the ice of the 
the attendance of the 
t to nil; but when the damp fog and mist 
reign in the streets, they flock in crowds 
the warm school-room as to a refuge from the 
persecution of the atmosphere. To combat this ger 
of out-of-door enjoyment, teachers and 
benefactors have recourse to the elements of amuse- 
ment. Magic-lanterns, dissolving views, and familiar 
pictorial lectures, are added to the regular routine 
of instruction ; and periodical excursions abroad in 
-boats or vans, &c., are to as many as 
will attend school for a certain time. Thus the attend- 
ance upon gratuitous instruction, which the parents 
are too lazy or too indifferent to enforce, has to be 
purchased from the vagabond child. 
enough to see the swarming crowds besieging the 
a few weeks before the annual summer pb erie or 
the Christmas feast, and to contrast them with the 
of the children from all parental control. We derive 
information of a more welcome character from the 
of some of the reforming institutions, with 
laudable efforts of which the public are familiar. 
teaches us, that among the numbers who have 
succumbed to ee and followed evil courses, 
majority retain the wish to be honest, and 
ly accept means i 
livelihood. 


EE 


un education of the streets, 

t source than from any other which 

To us it appears more than doubtful 

whether any imaginable, much less practicable, modifi- 


were 
open avenues to aie ow vice and intemperance, ever 


they | gaping for the reception of the unwary and unthinking. 


These, and other measures of the kind, would be prac- 
ticable to an active and resolute philanthropy. They 


and | are things, however, not likely to be attempted so long 


as the character of the lowest class is to a large extent 
formed by the education of the highways. To do any- 
thing contributive to a complete and permanent reform, 
we must supplant that very popular system of educa- 

another; we must get rid of party spirit and 
pe the prejudice, which are about as intelligently 
Both | employed in withstanding a national system of educa- 


tion, as they would be in erecting a barricade in the |} 
path of Mr Braidwood’s fire-engines and fire-brigade on || 
their way to quench the Bank of England in flames. |} 
With an available system of education must be com- || 


bined one of moral 
benefit of those who have not the advantage of a 
parent’s example to enforce it. Free schools, or schools 
accessible at such a charge as 


and industrial training, for the } 


parents can afford to || 


pay, must be as plentiful and commodious almost as | 
jails are now; and into these the outcasts of the | 
streets and highways must be driven, and gathered jj 
together and assorted, and instructed and trained, and | 


built up into men and women—not for military targets, 


or for transportation, or for the gallows, but for future | 


fathers and mothers, the supports and buttresses of |} 
that society against which so many generations, dragged || 
up in our kennels, have hitherto marshalled themselves | 
in instinctive war. In a word, to obtain a great good, | 


the community must make a great effort, and pay, as 
they have always done, the price it will cost. 


Were | 


such homes of childhood opened—and they would | 
be opened were there anything like unanimity mani- | 
ir demand. 


fested for their 


in bringing under their influence child 


(—there would be no difficulty | 
not |} 


every 
engaged in labour, who needed the shelter; we have | 


the e 


xperience of other countries to assure us of that | 


—of Holland, and Belgium, and Prussia, where the | 
parent who neglects to avail himself of the education || 
proffered to his child, is justly punished as a public | 


delinquent. 


i 

Judging from some facts which have lately fallen | 
within the sphere of our observation, it would appear | 
that the advantages of a compulsory education for the || 


labouring-classes, which the English public as a whole 


have been so unwilling to admit, have been fully recog- || 


nised by individuals. In a recent tour among the 


manufacturing localities of Warwickshire and Stafford- || 
shire, we were struck with the noble munificence || 


lavished upon school-buildings erected in the midst 


of manufacturing works of large extent. In factories | 


where a thousand hands or more are employed, we may 
fairly reckon upon finding a representation of general 


society upon a small scale. Here would be all the 
social virtues and vices, the honesty and the roguery, || 


the truthfulness and deception of a miniature world. 


What does the manufacturer do in this case? How | 
does Mr Chance of Spon Lane, whose workshops are 2 } 


town, and whose workmen, women, and children, are 
its population, act with reference to the children of his 


society | industrial army? How does Mr Winfield of Birming- \ 


incubus of juvenile depravity, must descend from the 
generalities of moral declamation, and the altitudes of 
wholesale and high-handed legislation, and set to work 
and cleanse its own way with its own hands. Perhaps, 
if we chose, we might do something towards purifying 
the moral atmosphere of our streets. We certainly 


ham act? There is no law binding either of these 
gentlemen, or others whom we might mention, to build 
spacious school-rooms, and gratuitously to provide books 
and materials, and a staff of efficient instructors, to 
teach the girls and boys their duty to God and to one 
another; to exercise their voices in harmonious concert, 
and to spend their leisure time in the perusal of useful 


‘BREE. EE 


— 


ual truth, that even in defiance of temp- might discountenance the shopkeeper who, by the loose and « 
ty will do the same; and that although and unguarded display of his goods in the public way, own 
a general rule, that evil communications | makes the opportunity that makes the thief; we might their 
manners, it is not a rule without very | discourage him who, by retailing a dissolute and de- ques' 
Mptions, even among those whose communi- | praved literature, corrupts the mind of the child ere they 
t is capable of judging between good and evil. If we |} ralit) 
| make 
} polit 
A | wom 
| | of pr 
| to an 
encouraging honesty. || answ 
Of late years, the efforts of the benevolent have || broa 
| TRO 
| Wat 
of t 
|| hous 
|| but 1 
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sever 
of ca 
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| som 
they would not have fallen into vie | 
the path of honest labour been open to 
We have said enough to shew that the national evil 
now so generally deplored, if it does not altogether | 
cation of the law will ever effectually do away with the I | 
cause of the evil. What is wanted, is a reform in 
as a whole, which, before it will ever be freed from the | 
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books ; and yet they do all this at their 


and entertaining 
own charge. Without impugning the excellence of 
their 


motives, which we would be the last to call in 

question, we are justified in hoping and believing that 
they find their recompense in the fruits of their libe- 
rality. If it be good economy in a manufacturer to 
make the machines which make his manufactures, as 
now-a-days so many of them do, it may be equally 
politic to make (as education makes) the men and 

|| women who guide and control them. And if this mode 
of practically settling the question of education is found 
to answer in a private establishment, why should it not 
answer in a town, a parish, a city, or in the whole of 

|| broad England? We commend the question to general 
consideration. 


TROUBLES AND ADVENTURES OF YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Wuen Jane, of just twenty, marries her adored Henry 

of twenty-seven, and enters upon an entirely new 
|| household, she has certain troubles with her ménage ; 
|| but they are all of them troubles of a laughable kind. 
! Different it is with Jane when she chances to have 
|| taken pity on some maturer bachelor who has for 
|| several years been keeping house himself—keeping it, 
of course, with the assistance of some superior servant 
or housekeeper, who has gradually agquired his entire 
|| confidence, and begun to feel as if she were half a 
\| mistress. Great, usually, is the consternation of such 
|| a household when the master announces that he is 
}| about to place a lady over it. In some cases, there is 
|| no mean show of resistance, as if he were reviving 
some antiquated claim to independence, or making a 
|| positive aggression upon some established right. The 
| domestics go about the house with a sulky, careless, 
|| you-may-do-as-you-like kind of air. The master is 
|| made to feel as if his importance were quite gone. He 
|| was a gentleman—a real quiet gentleman—the highest 
] praise they have to bestow on a bachelor master; but 
| what is he now? As for the expected lady, it is not 
|| difficult to establish the saddest anticipations regard- 
ing her. The consequence is, that poor Jane, who 
| has hitherto seen nothing in matrimony but a new 
name and a conglomeration of flounces, orange blossom, 
and budding importance, plunges, at her home-coming, 
into a sea of troubles for which she is totally un- 


| 


|| Jane, in short, in such a case, is an intruder, and 

she meets the usual fate of intruders. There is a 
phalanx arrayed against her, through which she must 
|| fight her way with such courage and dexterity as she 
|| may. What is very provoking, her respectable partner 
|| is generally quite insensible to the difficulties she has 
|| toencounter. Under the happy delusion, that he has 
|| his household in entire subjection, he cannot imagine, 
or readily be brought to see, that his young bride has 
anything more to do than quietly assume an empire 
which will be willingly yielded to her. 

This, or something of the sort, was just what hap- 
pened to my cousin Joanna and myself, who both 
married old bachelors (though nobody would have 
ventured to call them so to us then, nor we to our- 
selves), heads for more than a dozen years of such 
households as I have described. I had lately a visit 
from this my excellent Joanna, whom I had not seen 
for many years. We are now both staid matrons, on 
what is cruelly called the wrong side of fifty, which, 
though it does not by any means imply the garrulity 


of old age, brings out yet certainly a disposition to 
dwell more on the past than the present, and to find 
exceedingly funny and racy what fails to extract a 
smile from the grave, wise, crammed, and used-up 
children of the present generation. We especially 
dwelt, my cousin Joanna and I, on our anticipated 
and actual troubles, when, as girls—she twenty-one, 
and I nineteen—we made common cause with our 
respective and respected bachelors, She told me that 
a month before her marriage her intended had amused 
her, at least she tried then to be amused, with an 
account of his great dread and hesitation in announ- 
cing the coming change to his domestics; that he had 
frequently risen with the determination to get it over, 
cost what it might, then sunk down again abashed, 
and feeling as if the very pictures in the room were 
looking down on him with contempt; then he would get 
outside of the door, and his courage would again ooze 
out on the way. It never seemed to occur to the 
simple man, that he might have summoned the chief 
actuary into his august presence, and ensconcing him- 
self in his arm-chair, and assuming a superhuman 
firmness of tone, whatever his heart might be saying to 
it, announce to her the awful fact in as few and succinct 
words as those used by the immortal Dumbiedykes on 
a like occasion, desiring her at the same time to make 
it known to the others, her inferiors; and before she 
had time to recover from her astonishment, dismiss her 
with a magnificent wave of the hand. At length, as the 
matter could no longer brook delay, one day when the 
domestics were at dinner, he, not knowing over-distinctly 
how he got there, found himself desperately clutching 
the handle of the hall-door, and in another instant 
there he stood like an apparition, face to face with the 
domestics, who were busily employed in eating, and 
cheerfully talking together. But what he did say after 
all his conning over and hesitation, he has not now the 
most distant idea, further than this, that it was as diffe- 
rent as possible from what he meant to say. Also the 
effect was so entirely different, at least on the principal 
person concerned, the controller of the household, that he 
felt quite sorry, almost repentant, for being the cause of 
inflicting so much pain, nay, and even began to doubt 
his right to be his own master; for instead of flouncing 
or looking daggers, for which he was quite prepared, 
the poor thing laid down her knife and fork, pushed 
herself a little way from the table, leaned back in her 
chair, crossed her legs and folded her arms, then with 
a slow and very slight shake of the head, and in a 
pathetic resigned tone of voice, she said: ‘ Well, that’s 
the loss of a good place to me!’ Having uttered these 
few and simple words, embodying a conclusion that 
was evidently quite clear to herself, she relapsed into 
silence, only giving evidence of the strong inward con- 
flict by a certain swinging of one leg, a motion always 
indicating, even on mournful occasions, a decided 
tincture of rebelliousness. 

The serving-man, meanwhile—he who worked when 
he liked in the garden, and as he liked at many other 
things—in nowise burdened, but with too much leisure, 
had been in the act of conveying a huge piece of boiled 
mutton to his mouth, when from his master’s words it 
became evident to his then bewildered, and at no time 
very bright senses, that a mistress was about to be 
placed over him. The fork with the piece of mutton 
on it stopped short within a few inches of his mouth, 
which, already open more than wide enough to receive it, 
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gape, eyes 

vacantly fixed on his master. Thus he sat for a few 
seconds, during which it is impossible to say what visions 
may have passed through his mind of active young wives 
suddenly appearing at the back-door when they should 
have been sitting in the drawing-room. However this 
may be, the thought of either a dismissal or a voluntary 
never seemed to enter into his calculations. 
On the contrary, evidently determined to brave the 
worst, his features suddenly relaxed ; he drew in his chair 
so near the table as scarcely to leave room for himself; 
then, with a general wriggle of the whole body, said : 
*Well, I’m no carin’, if so be that she’s a one ;’ 
and set himself to his dinner again, making mutton 

disappear as if he was eating for a wager. 

the 
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trong 
was gay and extravagant. Now, I could not but 


most consummate 
ing of the fulfilment it received, for my cousin Joanna 
speedily became immensely popular in the household, 
and, moreover, continued so; and Thomas, in after- 
years, used frequently to refer quite exultingly to the 


rather than dwell on a painful task; and he professed, 
moreover—an empty boast in any bachelor, I fear— 


supremacy. Indeed, so great was my inexperience, 
and so little store did I set by the character of mistress, 


scornful 
eat ‘the double of that ;’ and the next, she would ! 
me with the most insulting proposals of scanty fare for | 
the dining-room. Her good-humour was far more | 
tentous than her frowns. When she waddled into my | 
presence, filling the whole doorway, and wreathed in 
smiles—her smiles !—I was sure to come off second-best | 
in the encounter. Crafty and primed as she was, she } 


I am quite sure, if she could have roasted the bit of | 
meat he was to eat, and left mine raw, she would have | 
i i 


so. 

When my first baby came, then began the great tug | 
of war. In pursuance of my ill-luck, I had hired as | 
nurse-maid a forbidding-looking Highland woman, who I 


water-gruels, the most awful reports of explosions in 
the lower regions reached me. As if she had been bone 
of our bone, the Highlander, with all the pride of her | 
race, resented every word uttered against her lady and 

darling baby ; and it being the daily custom of the 


the contention waxed so hot, that my husband was 
forced one day to come to the rescue. He descended | 
in wrath, and dethroned the ruler of the mansion, 
without listening to a word from her in arrest of | 
judgment. 

After her departure, I gave myself over to a succes- | 
sion of minor rulers, who, seeing my weak side, served | 
me ogee J well, and saved me all trouble, even | 
that of maintaining an orderly household, for they not 
unfrequently enacted ‘high life below stairs,’ kept | 
untimely hours, and even gave balls in our absence—at | 


evidence. I should have dismissed them all, but indo- | 
lence prevailed ; till, finding myself still worse deceived | 
and defrauded, I was forced to an entire change of 


I now took a totally opposite turn, and instead of 
suspecting nothing, I suspected everything, and resolved | 
to inspect everything, and so constantly worried myself | 
and my servants, poking into every corner, and spying 
mischief where was none, that they very soon | 
took to deceiving me, and laughing at my expense. ¥| 
they wished to hide anything from me, they would put | 
it up on the edge of the water-cistern. would || 
ring the area-bell from within, expecting me to run to |) 
the window to see who were their visitors. 
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person ’—a fling of which the ominous character was 
more apparent to me than to him. I had had at first 
sight a disagreeable impression regarding this woman, 
for she was far from prepossessing in her aspect; but | 
I finally entered upon my new course of life with 
anything rather than a disposition to dispute her | 
a she might have continued to rule, so Z as she 
, saved me trouble, and did not do anything positively 
offensive. But I was not to be let off in this way. I 
happy family, amazed at the unusual apparition of the ; 
master at dinner-time, and having a confused notion = 
but left me at once nowhere. But the most provoking 
thing of all was her extreme devotion to my husband. | 
He was utterly faultless in short, except in having | 
married me. She delighted to serve him in every way, | 
so the whole passed off much like an explana- | must have been meant in the unpalatable sense of an | 
after a duel or a parliamentary skirmish, leaving | exercise of patience. She had a flat face, a low fore- | 
matter as it was before, only somewhat more | head, and a high temper. While I was still in all the 
telligible. pomp of darkened rooms, doctors, nurses, mothers, and 
When the domestics found time to consult quietly 
together, and to view the change in all its bearings, 
HM soon became wonderfully reconciled to it, and 
the future. One thing, however, seriously 
them, and it was no wonder. It so happened 
; ig several wives lately come to the neighbour- | other to throw out such taunts as that the precious 
one had turned out satisfactorily. One had | child was ‘a poor ill-thriven thing,’ there always ensued 
Pet a fierce duel of words, ending in a drawn battle between 
Highland pride and Lowland impertinence. At length, 
: admit my cousin Joanna, that here fh en jus 
cause of apprehension. She afterwards learned that the a 
chances in her case had been discussed in rather a des- 
ponding manner owing to the above cause, when our 
friend Thomas, the serving-man, ventured to suggest, 
that as so many had turned out ill, it was all the more 
likely that one now would turn out well. Here was a 
; ae one of which the cook danced out my husband’s new 
distinguished success of his first plunge into the | slippers in a single night! Of course, they all made | 
doctrine of chances. great eyes, and could not think how the thing happened; 
My bachelor was a person of a different stamp itte od king's 
to have his household in entire subjection. However, | tactics. 
I used to remark in him a certain nervous twitching 
of the mouth and eyes, when he was in the presence 
of his to me awful housekeeper; and when she had 
retired, I would rally him on this symptom of her 
control. He met the jest with an indignant denial ™ 
of its foundation; but to this I never could give jh 
credence, When he announced to this formidable .= 
personage the event about to take place, she affected por 
to be quite pleased, and said she had always preferred Hl silky 
to have a mistress, ‘ provided she were a reasonable Ii, 


iy 
he 


aj 


know little, my cheap cook aaa 
. It so happened, that the week after 
a very fine stubble goose was sent me from 
cat shout assembling a few of our kith 
to dinner, the said goose being to figure as the 
pal dish. But imagine my horror! There was 
Jost to bed exrtved trom Toasted 
to be sure—the simpleton had done that—but she had 
never plucked it! I have a confused recollection of 
a dimness coming over my vision, of pointing con- 
tilsively to the dish, and then to the door, and of 
feeling that it had disappeared amidst a suppressed 
titter from the assembled guests. 
|| The doings of my cheap housemaid were quite to 
|| match; but she was remarkable for the ludicrous fertility 
|| ofher excuses. She had been desired one night to put 
| out the gas in the drawing-room, instead of which I found 
|| it blazing in the morning, while she it was 
| no neglect of hers. I asked her how it could be lighted 
| if she had extinguished it? With scarcely a moment’s 
| hesitation she replied, she supposed the sun had done 
|| it! I asked her if the sun had turned the screws? 
| I had evidently come to the end of her philosophy; 
and here ended also my foolish attempt at lowering 
| the prices-current of good labour. 
|| Inext hired a perfect jewel of a woman, who had no 
| other fault than that she was rather old. Her chief 
| duty, however, was to consist in a sort of general 
| superintendence of the household. She was a perfect 
| Caleb Balderstone. She would have worked herself to 
| death, and gone into any kind of innocent prevarica- 
tion, for the honour of the house. She had a sublime 
| transcendental manner of glossing over deficiencies 
and defects, and turning them into advantages. All 
|| she had or got, she expended on me and mine. She had 
the most clever determined way of attaining her ends. 
| Highly disapproving of her master’s custom of abstain- 
| ing from luncheon, she would prepare strong soup for 
him; and even if he were engaged with strangers on 
|| business, she would enter the room, and tell him with 
|| &most urgent important air, that there was a person 
|| wanting very particularly to see him ; and when she got 
| him outside of the door, she would lead him with nods 
|| and winks towards the soup, keep watch over him till 
he swallowed it, and then come and recount her exploit 
to me with an air of triumph. Her tion was 
infallible. Wilfully blind where the honour of the 
| family was concerned, her eyes were only the more 
| open to the delinquencies of the world without. She 


discovered at a glance every false aim and hollow pre- 
|| tence ; and she had the most exquisite way of conveying 
a reproof i in the form of a compliment, indicated only 
by a certain twinkle of the eye; but the offenders felt at 
once that her sounding-lead had penetrated and stirred 
the silent and muddy depths of their souls. With open 
offenders she of course used less ceremony. During 
ee, I happened to hire a table-maid, who, we very 
had a weakness in to strong drink. 

Se talked loud and wildly, was found at odd times in 
all wrong corners of the house, and had a habit of 
popping her head in at the door, and after making 
some strange incoherent utterances, vanishing again. 
About ten days after she came, and on the eve of 
& state dinner, aghonsy of course there was to be a 
great burnishing, I was surprised by certain sounds 
at intervals, as if a number of persons were uncere- 
moniously putting to the proof the genuineness of my 
silver, just as would half-a-crown or a shilling. 
T rushed out, and nearly trod upon s spoon at the 


dining-room door. At the head of the stair I found a 
fork; further down, a pair of sugar-tongs; and at the 
I returned and rang the bell 

eral times, but the said Mary, the culprit, never 
poracemll The old housekeeper, however, thrust in her 
head, and having requested me to ‘ speak a word,’ she 
most | led me with her usual quaint grimaces to a room below, 
where was the wretched young woman in a condition 
not to be described. Of course, a dismissal must follow; 
but, next morning when I descended to close the con- 
nection and administer a rebuke, a scene presented itself 
almost worthy of the pencil of Hogarth. 

I enjoyed it for a time, standing in the doorway, for 
I had entered unperceived. The old and the young 
woman were seated at a table, enjoying a parting cup 
together. It were needless to say, that the beverage 
was tea—the great beginning and ending of all below- 


towards another table | 


sipping her tea, now holding the i 
in the palm of her hand. With the old peculiar 


twinkle of the eye, she began complimenting poor 
Mary on her extreme sobriety, remonstrated with her 
for carrying it too far, and regretted she could not offer 
idea who—had drunk it all. I knew that she had 
tox bales t of a bottle of 
superior old whisky; so I now understood the whole 
mystery, and the important part assigned to the empty 
bottle. She then made sundry allusions to the reputed 


excellence of the whisky, lamenting that not one drop 
of it would ever cheer her heart or those of her friends. 
But at length she became so 


ae ZI was drunk, that’s not to say that I took 
your whisky ;’ to which the other replied, in her own 
inimitable tone: ‘O no, Mary; not at all; but only 
you was drunk, and my whisky’s away. 

so infirm as to need watching herself, and since then I 
have had scarcely any troubles and adventures worth 
recounting. Indeed, my cousin Joanna and I think there 
are no such adventures now-a-days at all; and when we 
get together, we are always recurring to old stories for 
amusement. We are quite willing to be borne along on 
the stream of progress and improvement, but we think 
people are all too much alike now, and that the individual 
would seem in some danger of being lost in the general. 
But then we are old crones, and think ourselves privi- 
leged to croak. Even our servants are now insuffer- 
ably learned, and know all about foreign countries and 
everything else ; and my cousin Joanna and I sigh for 
the good old times, when the ignorance and simplicity 
of the many gave a zest to the learning and cultivation 
of the few. We cling with fond memory to the time 
when many simple excellent beings thought there was 
only one foreign country, and that America; and my 
cousin still tells with great glee, that on her return 
from a first visit to the fine old city of Antwerp, her 
faithful old nurse said to her: ‘And, Miss Joanna, 
when you was at America, did you see Bonaparte ?’ 

Alas! we are never asked such questions now; 
scarcely even do we hear a misapplication of words. 
I do know one primitive serving-woman, a true old 
peg who speaks of having ‘an impression on 

her breast,’ and ‘a flirting at her heart ;’ but the race 
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LESSONS FROM THE CENSUS TABLES. 
Aw amusing caution against hasty conclusions is 
afforded by the tolerably well-known story about the 
Persian traveller, who, observing that the Thames 
waterman who assisted him to land had a wooden leg, 
which he planted in the water, while the perfect limb 
rested high and dry on shore, was struck by the apt- 
ness of the arrangement, and forthwith noted in his 
memorandum-book the interesting fact, that in England 
all men with wooden legs are made watermen, with a 
special view to the advantage to be derived from that 
peculiarity. ‘The anecdote, if not true, is at anyrate, as 
the Italians say, well invented. Travellers, it must be 
admitted, are particularly liable to fall into mistakes 
of this kind. An intelligent German traveller, who 
visited this country a few years ago, and afterwards 
published an interesting account of his journey, has in 
one instance generalised rather too hastily, and in so 
doing has missed an obvious and useful explanation of a 
really important fact. Dr Carus perceived that in most 
parts of England a different style of building prevails 
from that which is customary in many continental 
towns. In the cities of France and Germany, the 
dwellings are usually large and lofty edifices, divided 
into several floors, each the habitation of a family. In 
England, on the other hand, he found that every family 
usually has a house to itself. ‘In English towns or 
villages,’ he observes, ‘one always meets either with 
small detached houses, merely suited to one family, or 
apparently large buildings, extending to the length of 
half a street, sometimes adorned like palaces on the 
exterior, but separated by partition-walls internally, 
and thus divided into a great number of small high 
houses, for the most part three windows broad, within 
which, and on the various stories, the rooms are divided 
according to the wants or convenience of the family: 
in short, therefore, it may properly be said, that the 
English divide their edifices perpendicularly into houses, 
whilst we Germans divide them horizontally into floors. 
In England, every man is master of his hall, stairs, and 
chambers, whilst we are obliged to use the two first in 
common with others, and are scarcely able to secure 
ourselves the privacy of our own chamber, if we are 
not fortunate enough to be able to obtain a secure and 
convenient house for ourselves alone.’ 

The English predilection for separate dwellings is 
ascribed by the courteous doctor to ‘ that long-cherished 
principle of separation and retirement, lying at the very 
foundation of the national character.’ The English- 
man, it appears, ‘ perseveres in striving after a certain 
individuality and personal independence, a certain sepa- 
ration of himself from others, which constitutes the 
foundation of his freedom.’ This is certainly a very 
civil and agreeable explanation, but, unfortunately, it 
happens not to be the true one. If the traveller had 
extended his observations a little further, he would 
have discovered exceptions to his rule extensive enough 
to upset his theory altogether. It is quite true, that 
throughout the greater part of England there is, on an 
average, but one family, composed of some five or six 
individuals, to a house; but in proceeding northward, 
he would have found in the border counties a state of 
things somewhat different from this. In the principal 


troubles | inhabited by several families, 


towns, particularly of Northumberland, large edifices, 
are common. The last |} 


census shewed that in Sunderland 8990 houses con. | 


tained 15,984 families, of 70,576 persons; and in New. | 


castle-upon-Tyne, 10,635 houses held 18,632 families, | 
of 89,156 } persons. Crossing the boundary into Scot. | 
land, we find the continental system of building to be | 
customary in most of the larger towns. In Glasgow, | 
there are, on an average, rather more than five families, | 
or about twenty-seven persons, to a house; in Edin- | 
burgh, four families, or twenty-one persons; in Aber- | 
deen, Dundee, and Perth, three families, or from twelve | 
to fifteen persons. Now, nobody has ever supposed | 
that the love of freedom and the spirit of independence 
were less energetic in the inhabitants of Scotland and | 
the northern counties of England, than in those of other | 
parts of the United Kingdom. Dr Carus’s theory is, 
therefore, clearly at fault here. The Census Report, | 
which has supplied us with the foregoing figures, fur. | 
nishes also what is evidently the correct explanation of 
this difference in the modes of building prevalent not 
only in different countries, but in different districts of | 
the same country. ‘It is not improbable,’ suggests | 
the author of this report, ‘ that the houses were made | 
larger and stronger in the seaport towns, and the | 
border counties of England and Scotland, than they 
are in the secure inland towns of England, to meet the 
exigencies of the troubled times in which the style of 
building originated ; and that, from various reasons, the 
fashion extended and was perpetuated.’ 

The truth is, that the desire to have a distinct 
dwelling-house is not confined to Englishmen, but is | 
common to all nations and all races of men, civilised 
and savage. But in countries much exposed to the 
ravages of war, necessity has introduced other habits, 
which, by custom and gradual improvement, have been | 
made as easy and agreeable as those that were super- | 
seded. ‘Thus in the oases of the Great Desert, west of | 
Egypt, the inhabitants, to shelter themselves against 
the attacks of the warlike Arabs, live in towns, each of | 
which is one immense edifice, a real human hive, honey- 
combed in every part with chambers and passages, into 
many of which the daylight never enters, the inhabi- | 
tants at all hours carrying lanterns in walking about 
what may be considered their streets. In many parts | 
of Central Europe, the same cause has produced a simi- 
lar, though less extreme effect. The people, harassed 
by frequent wars, have crowded together within the 
walls of their cities, and have reared their habitations 
one upon the other, instead of extending them outwards 
on every side, as they would have done in a state of 
security. In the greater part of England, no such pro- 
tection has been needed during the last eight hundred 
years. But in the border districts, the same style of | 
domestic architecture prevailed as on the continent, and 
for exactly the same reason. As we pass from these | 
regions in either direction, whether towards the centre | 
and south of England, or the north of Scotland, we | 
find the ordinary style of separate dwellings become 
common in the towns of both countries. In England, 
the average number of inhabitants in a house varies in 
different towns from five to ten. In Plymouth and 
Westminster, for example, there are ten ns to a 
house; in Marylebone, nine; in London (the City) and 
Finsbury, eight; in Liverpool, eight ; in Greenwich, 
Southwark, Bristol, and Bath, seven; in Manchester, | 
Bolton, Brighton, Southampton, Dover, and a few other | 
towns, six; in Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Derby, Reading, and a vast majority of inland towns, 
about five. In like manner, in the northern counties 
of Scotland, we find in Montrose ten inhabitants to a 
house ; in Forfar, nine ; in Peterhead, eight; in Inver- 
ness, seven; in Banff, Elgin, Cromarty, and several 
other towns, six, and in Forres, Nairn, Cullen, Fortrose, 
and other small burghs, five. From all these facts, we 
may gather that the custom, which exists in some of the 
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towns of Scotiand and the north of England, of several 

ilies inhabiting the same house, has not sprung 
from any local peculiarity y of character, but is a result 
of the state of things produced by the wars of bygone 
ages, the effect remaining after the cause has passed 
away. 

It further appears that there are many more towns 
in Scotland than in England in proportion to the 
population. England, with nearly eighteen millions of 
inhabitants, has 580 towns; while Scotland, with less 


than three millions, has 225 towns. Of course, the | the 


Scottish towns are in general much smaller than the 
English, the former having on the average 6654 inhabi- 
tants, while the latter have 15,501. The great number 
of towns in Scotland no doubt originated in the necessity 
which the inhabitants of each small district felt of 
drawing as much as possible together for defensive 

purposes, instead of dwelling scattered in hamlets and 
isolated homesteads, as the more fortunate landholders 
and peasantry of England were able to do. 

- The Census Report, from which we obtain these facts, 
affords other information of much interest. Beginning 
quand fast, the oumn-totel of ali, we thes 
on the 3lst of March 1851, when the enumeration 

| was made, the number of inhabitants belonging to the 
| United Kingdom—of course not including the colonies 
\ and other dependencies—was 27,673,155. Of this 
pumber there were in Great Britain and the small 
islands in the British seas, 20,959,477—England having 
a population of 16,921,888; Wales, of 1,005,721; Scot- 
| land, of 2,888,742; and the small islands adjacent, of 
| 143,126. Ireland, and the islands near its coasts, had 
| 6,553,178 inhabitants. And, finally, in the sum-total 
l! are included 162,490 men who were at sea, or serving 
|| abroad in the army and East India Company’s service. 
We find, moreover, that the resident British population 
j| is distributed over no less than 175 islands, the largest 
| being of course Great Britain itself, with its twenty 
millions and a half of inhabitants, and the smallest 
the little islet of Inchcolm, belonging to Fifeshire, 
and having a population of one solitary individual. 
This lonely being is not, as a sentimental imagination 
might depict him, ‘a brotherless hermit, the last of 
| his race,’ but a much more prosaic and useful sort of 
_,* farm-labourer, having charge of thirty acres 


The first census of Great Britain, taken in 1801, 
shewed a population of 10,578,956; in 1851, the popu- 
lation was found to be 20,959,477. The increase in 
fifty years had, therefore, been 10,380,521; being only 
about 200,000 less than the total population in 1801. 
Eighteen hundred years ago, the island must have con- 
tained at least half a million of inhabitants, as may be 
fairly inferred from the fact, that to conquer only a por- 
tion of it, the Romans were obliged to employ an army of 
four legions, which, with the usual number of auxiliaries, 
would amount to about 50,000 men. If, then, there 
was a population of half a million at that time, it fol- 
lows that the total increase of the British population 
in the eighteen centuries ending in 1801, was less than 
the increase in the half century ending in 1851. This 
is a great fact, which cannot be gainsaid ; and in reflect- 
ing upon it, one is naturally led to consider how much 
the wonderful progress which has been made of late years 
in science and the useful arts, and especially in the 
very useful art of good government, may have been the 
cause of this vast increase in the numbers of the people. 
This of course is a question which cannot be confi- 
rw answered ; but certain conclusions of a very 

satisfactory character may be formed respecting it. 

Any person who heard a prediction in 1801, that in 
another half century the population of the island 
would be doubled, would probably have been of opinion 
that, in such a case, as the means of subsistence could 
not be expected to increase at the same rate, the mass 
1851 than they 


= 


were in his own time. He would further have decided, 
that as the chief increase must necessarily be in the 
town population, the acquaintance with and enjoyment 
of rural habits and scenes would be quite lost among a 
jarge portion of the people. The result in both cases 

has been, as every one knows, exactly the reverse. 
The mass of the population is now better fed, more 
comfortably lod: and, as a consequence, healthier 
and longer-lived than it was in 1801; and though the 
towns have largely increased in size and population, 
means of travelling, by railway, steam-boat, omni- 
bus, and other cheap conveyances, have increased in so 
much larger proportion, that the inhabitants of towns 
have now far greater facilities than formerly for visit- 
ing the country, and are much more in the habit of 
doing so, than were the towns-people of the last century, 
according to all the accounts which have come down 
to us from that period. 

The number of towns in Great Britain, including 
under that term market-towns, county-towns, and cities, 
is 815; and, it is rather remarkable, that by the last 
census, the number of inhabitants in these towns was 
found to be equal to that of all the other inhabitants 
of the country. The population of the towns is 
10,556,288, and that of the rest of the country, 
10,403,189. The fact is curious, but perhaps less im- 
portant than it may seem on first consideration. It is 
impossible to define with any strictness the limits of 
our town and country populations. Many landowners 
and farm-labourers have houses in the towns, but obtain 
their means of subsistence from their property or their 
labour in the country. On the other hand, there are in 
the numerous large villages many traders, mechanics, 
and other persons, whose habits and character differ little 
from those of the denizens of large towns. Moreover, 
as the Report before us observes, the population of the 
towns is not so completely separated in Great Britain, 
as it is in some parts of the continent, from the popula- 
tion of the country. ‘The city on the conti- 
nent,’ remarks Mr Laing, the well-known enaails ‘sits 
like a guard-ship riding at anchor on the plain, keeping 
up a kind of social existence of her own, shutting her 
gates at sunset, and having privileges and exactions 
which separate her from the main body of the popula- 
tion.’ In this country, on the contrary, though tolls 
have been collected since a very early period in the 
market-places, ‘the system of octroi—involving the 
examination by customs-officers of every article enter- 
ing within the precincts of the town—has never 

existed. The freemen in some of the towns enjoyed, 
anciently, exclusive privileges of trading ; but the free- 
dom could always be acquired by the payment of fines; 
and by the great measure of municipal reform in 1835, 
every town has been thrown open to settlers from every 
quarter.’ We are assured that the remaining abstracts 
of the census, when published, will shew that ‘a large 
proportion of the population in the market-towns, the 
county-towns, the manufacturing-towns, and the metro- 
polis, was born in the country; and that, in England, 
town and country are bound together, not only by the 
intercourse of commerce and the interchange of intelli- 
gence, but by a thousand ties of blood and affection.’ 

The returns now published comprise merely the 
numbers of the houses and the people, the only p Sine 
fication being that of the sexes. A future publication 
will contain the abstracts relating to ‘the ages, occu- 
pations, civil condition, and birthplaces of the ula- 
tion; the numbers of the blind, and of the and 
dumb ; and the extent of the accommodation through- 
out the country for the purposes of education and 
religion.’ This mass of varied information will be a 
mine of wealth for political economists and legislators. 
Many books will be compiled from the materials which 
the Registrar-general and his assistants will give to the 
world; and many a parliamentary oration will be 
ponderous with solid facts and figures derived from the 
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as quarters the palace of the ancient raj 


stationed at Mercara, the capital of Coorg. 
arrival, I found that the officers of the 
some quadrangular mass of building, 


3 
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commandant of Coorg. It was this—that every morning 
a large oblong breakfast-table was laid out in his di 

room, with a seat for each officer mee epee er 
and efficacious it ty | 
than by severity. Yet the reins of discipline were 


as the good old gentleman would have been 
annoyed with any of his subalterns who did 


is 
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same source. For the present, we must be content| This disagreeable anticipation, however, was not |e) scene ‘ 
with the simple but satisfactory results already indi- | destined to be realised. One evening, just after mess, | ing in 
eated—that the nation has doubled in number since | the servant of Y—— communicated to me, in a myste. | rality | 
1801, and that this inerease has been accompanied by | rious whisper, that his master wished to speak to me; (Mj struck 
& great improvement in the condition of the people. and on repairing to his rooms, I was informed that a guides 
ing, to report he had marked down a soli im| formic 
A DAY IN COORG os an as foe 
I uerr the station of —— to spend a fortn id that he was confident in the general truth of | tainee 
: of absence with my friend S——,, who was s igence, and also that Doorg Sing would keep | becom 
m his quarry. Though the distance to the jj gallan 
as nearly twenty miles, only half of which | would 
ticable on horseback, Y—— had determined | enem) 
efore daylight in the morning, and I gladly | —but 
his invitation to accompany him. In India, shoul 
:tériel of a sportsman is in constant readiness; } were 
he boom of the morning-gun, reverberating | frank! 
yore, the eyes of courtly but captive beau valleys, had shaken the dew in showers from rule, : 
turned sparklé for sparkle to the ever-rising, of the forest, and startled every jungle-fow] | lence 
waters of 2 cooling fountain. The old fortifications | 2d hog-deer within hearing, we had already proceeded | their 
still surround it; but as a place of defence it ay: | cowal 
_ untenable against a well-armed enemy, bein which 
manded on all sides by heights within easy s, and carefully p 
abitants. In m alc 
- Iam tempted to note a good old custom oneq naturally be ba Thi 
lent in India, but now almost unknown—havi bf the mountain al 
exploded among other rites, some good and so s on each side id je 
by the march of matrimony in the army—wh 
footpath, we « re 
th va 
e i 
i in’ 
we ly 
imi 
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Leaving our horses at the village, and having care- | 
| ornamented the e walls of my bungalow. fully loaded our battery, we started on foot for the | _ 
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i scene of action, accompanied by several Coorgs. Hav- 
ing in remembrance the cringing manners of the gene- 
rality of the peasantry of Southern India, I was much 
struck by the simple, free, and manly bearing of our 
guides, two of whom had, only a few years before, 
assisted in defeating with severe loss the efforts of two 
formidable columns of British troops, when attempting 

as foes to penetrate into their country. The moun- 

taineers spoke modestly of their actions, but with the 
becoming pride of men who were conscious of having 
gallantly performed their duty. They told us they 
would to a man join us willingly against any foreign 
enemy—and they have proved their words by deeds 
—but laughingly and without reserve stated, that 
should their own rajah return to their country, they 
were ready again to fight for him; even though they 
frankly acknowledged the lenity and justice of English 
rule, and were aware that the insane ferocity and inso- 
lence of their young tyrant had caused the quarrel with 
their old allies the British ; while it was solely his selfish 


The valley along which we had proceeded ended in 
an amphitheatre of hills, and our path led over the 
loftiest of them. About half-way up we halted a little 


to take breath, and pull from our legs a number of 
jungle-leeches, which were surprised in the act of 


surreptitiously practising phlebotomy. While thus 
engaged, I observed a bandage round my friend’s leg, 
and asked him if he had received a hurt. In answer, 
| he informed me that he had, a few weeks before, got an 
wgly cut from the tip of one of the horns which I had 
| Snird in his rom Their rightful owner, a fine cow- 
| bison, on being wounded by him after a long stalk, had 
charged. Y—— had stood his ground, and hit 
forehead with the contents of his second 


not for a second arrested the onset, 


a 


E 


the shikarie. With true Oriental soft 


however, flattening on the frontal 
Y—— had barely time, before the enraged beast 


we 
ridge till we met 


into a copse, out 


enjoying a quiet nap, and recovering 
from the fatigues of gathering his breakfast, was one of 


il 


his master’s wish was 
twinkle of the old fellow’s eye, that 
the ‘old soldier’ about him to fulfil the 


Fa 


moves out of their way without being seriously 
alarmed. ‘Thus ‘drawing a cover’ has always been to 


of branches, louder than any that had preceded it, 

followed by a complete silence. It was our antagonist, 

who, suddenly awakened from his siesta, had sprung 
i : 


he again jogged slowly towards us, occasionally pausing 
to listen, till he got close to the outlet opposite Y——, 
where he halted and sniffed the air, to feel that all was 
safe previous to his exit. I had followed his track with 
my ear, and taking my gun from the ‘ready,’ allowed 
its butt to rest on the stone, feeling disappointed at my 
own want of luck. Every instant I expected to hear 


jungle which shot up almost 
range from 


the crack of my friend’s rifle; but the chapter of 


the forest-covered | accidents was, after all, in my favour. A breath of 


vr 


i 
95 
not | [slopes of the mountains, which were there so preci { 
ness, | pitous, that no large animal could run straight down i 
yste. them without most certainly breaking its neck. We 
me; | were therefore certain that the bison, on being disturbed, ij 
rat a | instead of seeking refuge in the deep valley, would i 
joorg | proceed across an open space of ground about 200 i 
itary | yards in breadth, for the purpose of gaining another 
ant? fi similar strip of wood beyond. It was of course our : 
th of | 
keep | place of retreat into this intervening space. ; 
> the | were only two tracks by which he could proceed, : 
rhich Y¥—— desired Doorg Sing to place me opposite 
nined | | most likely one. A salam of ready acquiescen ; 
ndia, jad too 
ness ; order too j 
ating | ugly placed opposite 
from the upper outlet beside a tree, which afforded him both ' 
fowl | cover and protection; while Doorg Sing’ posted me to ' 
eded guard the other track about 100 yards further down ; 
cowardice in the day of trial which had thwarted the | the hill. I was not favoured by any means of conceal- : 
gs of | efforts of his devoted subjects, and caused the principal | ing myself from view, and had only the choice of 
- the | route to his capital to be left totally undefended, in | standing exposed upon the open ground, thereby making . 
fford the pusillanimous but vain hope that by so doing he | myself a capital finger-post to induce the bison to follow 
rhere 3 the upper and seemingly unoccupied path, or of taking 
nt to up my position upon a stone about two feet high, and 
rtion within a couple or three yards of the edge of the jungle, 
d the | where the dense undergrowth of brushwood rose before 
y the me like a wall. Though by adopting this plan I secured it 
| a good chance of a shot, it involved the impossibility of 
ur of my firing except at the closest quarters. A sudden i. 
fall in the ground prevented Y——— and myself from 
seeing each other. : 
Three or four Coorgs had meanwhile been sent to the ’ 
further side of the copse, which was about half a mile ba 
in breadth. -They separated to considerable intervals, i 
and then, breaking sticks, ‘whistling,’ and talking to i 
each other, advanced slowly in line towards us. By : 
this means, any large game which may be in front of : 
| barr the intruders, mistakes them for harmless wood-cutters, i 
| | 
| reached him, to step aside, and had been so fortunate | me a period of pleasant excitement. There is a great i 
| as to escape with only a sharp cut. His shikarie, who | uncertainty as to the nature of the animals that may be 
ick stanchly by his master, putting a second | aroused. The ear, on full-cock, now and then catches ; 
o his hands, enabled him to bring down his harp crackling of dry branches ; 
_ she was turning round to renew her charge a startled jungle or pea fowl, 
added, that ‘our own’ bison, unless killed b wing Irom low cover to seek safety in the 
tt shot, would likely shew some sport; as a soli- fm trees. Again, a similar sound is followed 
i| described to be, is always a surly nued crash, and the probability is that 
{| been through his prime of life in wild hog, will rush 
i| it over an obedient herd, but who to unusual watchful- ke 
obliged, no doubt after many a he dark places of the 
stubborn contest, to yield the supremacy to a younger motion of the brush- 
| and more active rival, and by the first order of the npossible that a royal : 
usurping despot, has been banished for life from the without giving any 
society of those he held most near and dear. This h by the crackling of 
treatment, united with the natural irritability of old weight. 
age, is wont completely to sour the temper of the fallen present was no exception to the usual routine of ; 
chief, and to prompt him recklessly to dash at any | such affairs. As the voices of our beaters drew nigh, : 
disturber of his solitary thoughts. I heard between them and ourselves a sudden crashing ' 
After reaching the summit of a 
proceeded for some miles along the : 
Doorg Sing, | 
sawder, he told Y—— to consider the bison’s horns as : 
already among his trophies, for that less than half an | sounds. Having apparently made up his mind that iH 
hour before he had tracked the animal anger there was no necessity for indecent haste on his part, ; 
of which, to use a technical phrase, he could easily : 
‘whistled’ On reaching the spot, we found two Coorgs 
cautiously peering over the ridge, and keeping watch f 
that no change of position occurred. The copse, in the | ' 
darkest and coolest recesses of which the bison was now, | ' 
if 
the summit of the 
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Like the.Jark in the tale who loved the flower, 
He stoops from his sphere on high 
To tell me of glories beyond my ken: 
With the voiceless sympathy, 
The faint perfume in the flower that stirred, 
My heart doth answer its singing bird. 


Perchance of his fancy’s colouring rays 
My own hath gathered a part, 

As the light of a star might tremble back 
From the dew in a daisy’s heart, 

Or Echo imperfectly sound again 

The falling notes of a lofty strain. 

How I love to steal to his study-chair, 
And silently there to bow, 

And watch for the first bright wave of thought 
That ripples the ample brow, 

And feel the signs of a presence grand 

In the murmuring lip and lifted hand. 


And, oh! to see the spiritual light 
O’ertlood the abstracted eyes ; 

And know by his smile some beauteous thought— 
Like an angel from Paradise, 

Alighting fresh—to his heart hath given 

The odour and glow of its native heaven. 


And then the impassioned strain flows out, 
And I close my eyes to hear, 

Full of sweet tears, while my triumphing heart 
Doth leap to its music clear : 

But the under song of each living line 

Thrills with this burden—the bard is mine! 


The sumptuous pageants that daily pass 
At his word, through this quiet room! 
When he brings to me, from the spirit-land, 
Some vision of gorgeous gloom ; 
Or clothes with life, for my raptured glance, 
The dream-like shadows of old romance. 


Oh! I may not picture the face beloved, 
With its wavering flush and smile, 
When he pressed my hand on his own new book, 
And I felt like a queen the while ; 
For the world had owned that he must belong 
To the grand old line of the kings of song! 


But when the heart-filling remembrance came, 
That—those eloquent pages through— 
Not a thought but fell on the world’s great heart 
As pure as descending dew! 
Ah! then I rejoiced in his empire wide, 
With a feeling more exquisite than pride. 
his paternal and maternal relatives, even unto the third hones 
and fourth degree, every epithet of Oriental abuse. As| nen 2 with welling 
y pages ; 
it would have been pollution to any of their knives to How Fancy and Love their delicate hues 
have penetrated the carcass, we were compelled to leave Have mingled to make it fair; 
And his wedded life in its freshness and glow, 
Portrayed with a glory about its brow. 


‘Roast Beef of Old England ;’ and in the hospitable . 
Looks out through her deep-blue eyes— 
warning we were not disappointed. So quickly raised from her childish play 
At the magic sound of the poet’s lay. 
THE POET’S WIFE. And I love to watch how the spirit pure 
On! little ye know how the poet's wife Reflects him in every wave, 
In the charm of his gift can share ; Melodiously sounds to his gentle touch ; 
How poetry showers its tinted clouds And one only boon I crave— 
All over Love's golden air, , 


That my life, till earth seems to me 
Less than an Eden memory. 
For the woods with him have a greener 
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| 
revealed the fact, that the coast 
front ; for suddenly turning, the 
a passage before him with his 
crashing down the inside of the | ‘ ) 
path which I guarded, and, now # 
ame tearing round the tree close ( 
I was standing. So dense was Yi 
undergrowth of high brushwood, that I could not Uf 
him till within three yards he wheeled sharp round 
: tree and came straight at me. The excitement 
gave keenness of perception. I marked the savage flash ce 
of his eye, and his head with his right horn lower than | 
his left, for the purpose of giving me a good lift. -In a 
moment his head was under me, to hitch me on high, = 
but ere then he had received two balls from my gun | 
between his shoulder and neck. He heeded them not ; ey No. 50 
and I, having the advantage of higher position, and — 
prompted by instinct rather than by presence of mind, | 
sprang into the air, and, leaping clear over his head as | SOME 
he rapidly passed me, fell on all-fours among the bushes TIG 
and long grass. For a second or two, I expected a | ieee 
thrust of revenge from the horn of my foe; but the Wt tak 
sharp report of Y——’s rifle soon assured me that he } i “4 
had continued his headlong course. Just as I was ey frends 
recovering my footing, Y——- hastily joined me, expect- 1 mapeac 
ing to find me gored at the very least; but my He I belie 
awkward plight soon changed his apprehension into i own af 
merriment. Y¥—— informed me that although he was A too mu 
sure, from the telling thud of his bullet, that it had i I edi 
taken effect, the bison had at full pace dashed into | have n 
the further copse; and as it is by no means a safe i kk 
amusement tracking in a dense and dark jungle a , d tak 
' wounded and desperate bull, we carefully reloaded { allow 1 
before entering. This precaution, however, turned i love of 
out to be useless, as before we had proceeded many ae for my 
yards into the thicket, and our eyesight had been } about : 
reconciled to its darkness, we stumbled over our foe Som: 
lying stone-dead. In his fall, his weight had snapped B® fiends 
asunder a strong young tree. I could not help : 
feeling a momentary regret on seeing a creature so —o 
noble and so lately in proud enjoyment of gigantic 
health, converted into a mere mass of carrion, and | (which 
questioning the right of man to take the life of such a a) wicked 
lordly animal for the mere sake of sport. The huge im) friend 
bert: 
forth. 
friend. 
wticn 
4 \ | ing in 
manite 
m 
| | Somew 
| | Pine a 
\ || above 
puch were the incidents of a pleasant day in UCoorg. 
We reached the palace just as its old ramparts were One child, one beautiful child, have we ; poet 
re-echoing the notes of the mess-bugle sounding the And a tremulous joy will rise oo. 
| The i 
se 
| sing 
| and w 
1 | he wo 
will e 
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